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ET  Issues 

1.  Introduction  to  Emissions  Trading 

There  are  two  basic  types  of  emission  trading  systems.  One  imposes  a  cap  on  a  specified 
set  of  pollution  sources,  distributes  emission  allowances  to  each  source  indicating  its  permitted 
discharge  amount,  and  authorises  the  polluters  to  trade  allowances  with  each  other.  This  is 
referred  to  as  a  “cap  and  trade”  or  “allowance”  system.  The  other  begins  with  existing  emission 
limits  imposed  on  individual  sources,  or  with  their  historical  emissions,  or  with  projected  future 
emissions  and  authorises  sources  to  create  “emission  reduction  credits”  or  ERCs  if  they  reduce 
their  emissions  below  one  or  another  of  these  amounts.  The  ERCs  once  created  can  be  sold  to 
other  sources  who  may  use  them  to  increase  their  emissions. 

The  difference  between  a  cap  and  trade  system  and  an  emissions  reduction  credit  system 
can  be  subtle,  especially  w'hen  in  practice,  some  elements  of  both  may  be  included.  The  trading 
system  promulgated  in  2001  by  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Environment  is  an  example  of  such  a 
hybrid  system.  However,  the  key  distinction  between  the  two  systems  is  as  follows.  A  cap  and 
trade  system  starts  from  a  designated  total  emission  level  that  applies  to  specified  sources  and  an 
initial  allocation  of ‘allowances’  to  these  sources,  the  sum  total  of  which  does  not  exceed  the  cap. 
These  sources  can  then  trade  the  allowances  and  must  keep  their  emissions  in  line  with  the 
allowances  that  they  own.  Any  new  source  of  emissions,  such  as  a  newly  formed  company,  must 
buy  allowances  from  current  owners  before  they  can  operate  in  much  the  same  way  as  they 
would  have  to  buy  or  rent  land  from  existing  owners.  This  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  a  closed 
trading  system. 

An  ERC  system  does  not  require  an  initial  cap  on  total  emissions.  Instead,  it  starts  from  a 
level  of  emissions  for  each  source  (usually  the  lower  of  past  emissions  or  a  regulatory  limit) 
against  which  reductions  can  be  made  and  credit  given.  These  emission  reduction  credits  can 
then  be  sold  to  other  sources  that  use  them  to  meet  a  mandatory  or  voluntary  limit.  Under  an 
ERC  system,  new  emission  sources  have  to  meet  all  applicable  emission  regulations  and 
standards.  However,  unlike  a  cap  and  trade  system,  they  do  not  have  to  buy  ERCs  from  existing 
sources  so  there  is  no  automatic  limit  on  total  emissions.  This  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  an 
open  trading  system,  since  trading  is  not  limited  to  capped  sources. 


3.  Greenhouse  Gas  Emissions  Trading 

3.1.  The  Kyoto  Protocol  Mechanisms 

(excerpted  from:  http://unfccc.int/kyoto  protocol/mechanisms/items/2998. php  .) 

The  Kyoto  Protocol  defines  three  “flexibility  mechanisms”  to  enable  Parties  to  reduce  emissions, 
or  to  remove  carbon  from  the  atmosphere,  in  other  countries.  All  three  mechanisms  under  the 
Kyoto  Protocol  are  based  on  the  Protocol’s  system  for  the  accounting  of  targets.  The  amount  to 
which  an  Annex  1  Party  (with  an  Annex  B  commitment)  must  reduce  its  emissions  over  the  five 
year  commitment  period  (“assigned  amount”)  is  divided  into  units  each  equal  to  one  tonne  of 
carbon  dioxide  equivalent.  These  assigned  amount  units  (AAUs),  and  other  units  defined  by  the 
Protocol,  provide  for  a  Party  to  gain  credit  from  action  taken  in  other  Parties  that  may  be  counted 
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towards  it  own  emissions  target. 

The  three  Kyoto  mechanisms  are: 

•  The  clean  development  mechanism  (CDM)  defined  in  Article  12  provides  for  Annex  I 
Parties  to  implement  projects  that  reduce  emissions  in  non-Annex  I  Parties,  or  absorb 
carbon  through  afforestation  or  reforestation  activities,  in  return  for  certified  emission 
reductions  (CERs,  tCERs  and  ICERs)  and  assist  the  host  Parties  in  achieving  sustainable 
development  and  contributing  to  the  ultimate  objective  of  the  Convention.  The  CDM  is 
supervised  by  the  CDM  Executive  Board. 

•  The  “Joint  Implementation  ( JIV  mechanism  is  defined  in  Article  6  of  the  Kyoto  Protocol. 
Under  JI,  an  Annex  I  Party  (with  an  Annex  B  commitment)  may  implement  an  emission- 
reducing  project  or  a  project  that  enhances  removals  by  sinks  in  the  territory  of  another 
Annex  I  Party  (with  an  Annex  B  commitment)  and  count  the  resulting  emission  reduction 
units  (ERUs)  towards  meeting  its  own  Kyoto  target. 

•  Emissions  trading,  as  set  out  in  Article  1 7,  provides  for  Annex  I  Parties  to  acquire  units 
from  other  Annex  I  Parties.  These  units  may  be  in  the  form  of  AAUs,  removal  units 
(RMUs),  ERUs,  CERs,  tCERs  and  ICERs. 


The  AAUs,  RMUs,  ERUs,  CERs,  tCERs  and  ICERs  are  the  accounting  units  of  the  “assigned 
amount”  of  each  Annex  I  Party  referred  to  in  the  provisions  of  Article  3  of  the  Protocol.  Each 
unit  is  equal  to  one  metric  tonne  of  emissions  (in  C02-equivalent  terms).  AAUs  are  issued  on  the 
basis  of  the  assigned  amount  pursuant  to  Article  3.7  and  3.8  while  RMUs  are  issued  on  the  basis 
of  land  use,  land-use  change  and  forestry  (LULUCF)  activities  (often  referred  to  as  “sinks”) 
under  Articles  3.3  and  3,4.  In  accordance  with  Article  3.10  and  3.11,  the  issuance  of  ERUs 
results  in  the  cancellation  of  either  AAUs  or  RMUs,  in  order  that  no  overall  impact  on  a  Party’s 
assigned  amount  is  felt.  Finally,  CERs  are  the  additions  to  assigned  amount  referred  to  in  Article 
3.12. 

At  COP  7  (Marrakesh,  October/November  2001),  as  part  of  the  Marrakesh  Accords,  Parties 
completed  a  package  of  decisions  on  the  mechanisms  and  recommended  it  to  COP/MOP  1  for 
adoption.  These  decisions  are  largely  based  on  agreement  reached  at  COP  6  part  II  (Bonn,  July 
2001).  Since  COP  7,  further  decisions  have  been  taken  in  relation  to  the  Kyoto  mechanisms.  For 
further  information,  see  the  web  pages  on  the  individual  mechanisms  and  on  registry  systems. 

3.2  Regional  Greenhouse  Gas  Initiative  (RGGI) 

(Excerpted  from  www.rgui.org  ,  April,  2007.) 

Seven  states  (CN,  DE,  ME,  NH,  NJ,  V'T,  NY)  signed  a  Memorandum  of  Understanding  in 
December,  2005  to  create  a  policy  to  stabilize  and  then  reduce  C02  emissions  within  the 
signatory  states  by  establishing  a  regional  C02  emissions  budget,  allocated  to  states  which  will 
allocate  it  to  emitters  within  those  states.  They  will  create  an  ET  program  within  the  signatory 
states  covering  all  fossil  fuel-fired  generation  units  having  a  rated  capacity  >25  MW.  The 
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regional  cap  will  be  121,253,550  tons  of  C02  per  year  stalling  January  1,  2009.  Massachusetts 
joined  in  January,  2007  and  Rhode  Island  intends  to  join  (April,  2007)  bringing  29,319,443  more 
tons  to  the  cap.  Base  allocations  are  constant  from  2009  through  2014.  In  2015  each  state’s 
budget  will  decline  by  2.5%  and  by  2.5%  in  each  subsequent  year  so  that  in  2018  the  budgets  are 
reduced  10%  below  the  2009  base. 

Unlimited  banking  of  allowances  is  allowed.  Offset  allocations  may  be  awarded  for  projects  that 
are  real,  surplus,  verifiable,  permanent  and  enforceable.  Certain  types  of  initial  offsets  are  listed. 
Projects  may  be  anywhere  in  the  US,  but  projects  outside  a  signatory  state  are  awarded  1  ton  of 
allowance  for  each  2  tons  of  C02  reduction.  Offsets  may  cover  only  3.3%  of  emissions  in  any 
year. 

There  is  a  safety  valve  threshold  of  SI  0/ton  in  2005,  increased  by  CPI  plus  2%  each  subsequent 
year  starting  January  1,  2006.  If  the  price  exceeds  this  threshold  then  the  non-signatory  offset 
discount  may  not  be  applied  and  offsets  may  be  performed  anywhere  in  North  America.  Limits 
on  the  use  of  offsets  are  relaxed  if  prices  are  high.  See  the  model  rule  for  details. 

3.3  Critiques  of  Offsets 

The  Financial  Times,  April  25,  2007,  story  “Industry  Caught  in  Carbon  ‘Smokescreen’” 
talks  about  offsets  not  being  additional  or  not  even  real.  Companies  are  buying  C02  offsets 
without  knowing  much  about  what  they  are  buying  and  sometimes  they  are  buying  very  little. 
Offsets  would  have  happened  without  trading,  or  they  are  not  verified.  Lots  of  trading  activity 
but  little  quality.  See:  http://www/.fl.com/cms/s/98e339ce-f355-l  ldb-9845-000b5dflQ621  .html  . 

3.3.1  Guidelines  to  good  offsets 

(Excerpted  from  the  Financial  Times,  May  1,  2007.) 

Regulated  or  voluntary  market 

There  are  two  choices  for  companies  looking  to  purchase  emissions  credits  to  offset  their 
emissions:  the  regulated  or  “compliance”  market,  under  the  Kyoto  protocol  or  the  EU’s 
emissions  trading  scheme;  and  the  voluntary  market,  which  is  unregulated. 

If  buying  permits  through  the  EU  scheme,  companies  should  ensure  they  are  phase  2  pennits. 
Tom  Morton,  director  of  Climate  Care,  one  of  the  biggest  offsetting  intermediaries,  says:  “Phase 
1  was  overallocated  so  clearly  [the  pennits]  are  not  worth  anything  very  much  environmentally.” 
But  the  caps  are  expected  to  be  tighter  in  phase  2,  from  2008  to  2012. 

Buying  Certified  Emissions  Reductions  through  the  CDM  is  more  expensive  than  buying  them 
on  the  voluntary  market,  but  ensures  that  the  emissions  reductions  satisfy  stringent  criteria. 
However,  some  companies  prefer  the  voluntary  market  because  they  point  out  that  more  money 
goes  on  administration  fees  when  the  projects  must  pass  through  the  UN  bureaucracy.  This  also 
means  small  projects  are  less  likely  to  gain  CDM  approval  as  the  owners  may  not  be  able  to 
afford  the  fees.  Lawrence  Hunt,  chief  executive  of  Silverjet,  chose  the  voluntary  market  for  his 
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company’s  offset  scheme  because  he  was  concerned  about  the  administration  costs  under  the 
Kyoto  protocol. 

Go  it  alone  or  go  through  an  intermediary 

Companies  face  a  choice  as  to  whether  to  buy  credits  in  the  voluntary  market  through  an 
intermediary  or  to  develop  and  fund  its  own  projects.  Most  companies  use  an  intermediary. 

Offset  criteria 

Setting  strong  criteria  is  essential  to  avoid  any  risk  of  damage  to  your  company’s  reputation  if 
the  project  fails  to  deliver  or  turns  out  to  be  different  than  you  expected. 

Some  widely  accepted  criteria  are: 

Additionality:  Would  the  emissions  reductions  have  happened  anyway  under  “business  as 
usual”?  If  they  would,  the  project  is  not  “additional”  as  defined  under  the  Kyoto  protocol.  This  is 
a  tricky  area:  some  companies  view  industrial  efficiency  projects,  by  which  companies  reduce 
their  energy  usage  and  are  given  credits  as  well,  and  subsidised  wind  energy  projects  in 
developed  countries,  as  not  additional.  But  other  companies  argue  these  reductions  are  valid, 
because  the  credits  provide  an  incentive  to  ensure  the  reductions  take  place. 

Type  and  location  of  projects:  Many  companies  wish  to  make  the  most  of  their  offsetting  by 
ensuring  that  the  projects  they  fund  have  other  social  benefits  beside  carbon  reductions.  For 
instance,  Aviva  funds  a  project  to  distribute  treadle  pumps  in  India  that  reduce  emissions  and 
give  people  access  to  clean  water,  and  funds  the  distribution  of  more  efficient  cooking  stoves  in 
Swaziland  which  not  only  cuts  emissions  but  also  reduces  the  indoor  air  pollution  which  can 
cause  respiratory  problems. 

Vintage.  Vintage  refers  to  the  year  in  which  the  emissions  reductions  took  place.  You  can 
ensure  that  all  of  your  credits  come  from  projects  that  reduce  emissions  in  the  same  year  as  the 
emissions  which  the  company  is  offsetting,  or  projects  that  will  only  bear  fruit  in  the  future. 

Verification:  Ensuring  that  a  project  is  professionally  verified  is  a  must.  The  UN  maintains  a  list 
of  verifying  companies,  which  it  calls  Designated  Operational  Entities  or  DOEs,  that  meet  its 
criteria.  Companies  should  not  have  their  projects  verified  by  the  same  company  that  advised  on 
how  to  set  up  the  project,  as  that  creates  a  conflict  of  interest. 

Industry  standards 

There  are  several  emerging  standards  in  the  voluntary'  market,  which  offer  assurances  to  buyers. 
These  standards  use  some  of  the  principles  of  the  Kyoto  protocol,  such  as  additionality  and  third 
party  verification,  to  ensure  that  offsets  are  genuine.  The  two  main  standards  are  the  voluntary 
carbon  standard  set  up  by  the  International  Emissions  Trading  Association,  the  Climate  Group 
and  the  World  Economic  Forum,  and  the  “gold  standard”  endorsed  by  numerous  environmental 
charities. 
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Registry 

Having  your  emissions  credits  entered  in  a  registry  helps  to  guard  against  any  possibility  of 
double  counting.  The  Bank  of  New  York  operates  a  registry  for  carbon  credits  and  the  emerging 
voluntary  standards  will  also  use  a  registry  in  the  future. 

Forestry 

There  are  scientific  question  marks  over  how  far  trees  can  be  used  to  offset  carbon  emissions.  In 
general,  trees  in  tropical  countries  are  regarded  as  better  at  reducing  emissions  than  trees  in 
temperate  forests,  because  they  grow  faster.  Trees  have  to  grow  to  maturity,  which  could  take  70 
years  in  some  places,  in  order  to  store  the  carbon,  and  there  are  also  concerns  over  how  this  can 
be  ensured.  If  trees  bum  down,  are  cut  down  or  die,  are  new  ones  planted  in  their  place?  Another 
issue  where  companies  offer  to  preserve  forest  that  would  otherwise  be  cut  down  is  “leakage”, 
which  is  the  question  of  whether  preserving  a  forest  in  one  place  simply  displaces  loggers,  who 
move  on  to  another  bit  of  forest,  thereby  negating  the  environmental  benefits. 

Cost 

The  costs  of  emissions  credits  on  the  voluntary  market  vary  widely,  from  a  few  dollars  per  tonne 
of  carbon  to  $20  or  more. 
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